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natural stimuli, as in the case of dogs and cats that learn
to live together peaceably. Disjunction may also occur
between the food-getting reactions and some of the
stimuli that naturally arouse them.

But the commonest case of such disjunction is that
between the exploring and attending reactions and
many stimuli that at first arouse them. By nature, any
sensory impression that is at all strong or sudden at-
tracts attention; but it loses this power with frequent
repetition, unless, on being attended to, it has led to
some further reaction. We thus become negatively
adapted to the ticking of the clock, to the presence of
any object that does not call for action on our part, to
the beauty of an always-present landscape or picture,
to the amiable qualities of our husbands and wives, and
to any demands on our attention and effort that can be
disregarded with impunity.

Negative adaptation is a source of economy of effort,
and gives evidence of the working of a principle of
economy In living things. There is another type of
disjunction between a natural reaction and a stimulus
that naturally arouses it, a disjunction brought about
by the unfavorable outcome of the reaction when made
in response to this particular stimulus. The young
chick picks up a caterpillar as it does any other object
of similar size, but promptly drops it, and after a few
such experiences, ceases to peck at caterpillars. Trip-
lett's interesting experiment1 on the perch and the
minnows deserves mention here. Two perch were kept
in an oblong aquarium, one end of which was shut off
by a glass partition. They had formerly been fed on

1 Amer. Journ. of PsychoL, 1901, XII, 354.